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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York. 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
ot express money order. Other remittances at send 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsol:cited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, é 

Change of address, The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy m4 “We « should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Renders who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any newsstand or on any railroad train or ste 

will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter. 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal deaters 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
At.anta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, »chaefer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffaio, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Deaver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, [ enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hal! Book Store. 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz,Lobby, Pioneer: Press Bidg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcestet, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after public tion. 


co ncerned. 


A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a lady of refined taste and wide experience. Will 
execute all orders promptly and carefully. Circulars 
containing full particulars seut on application. Ad- 
dress Mrs, M. K. Zust, 100 West g4th Street, New 
York, 








Society woman who has had great success in de- 

A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 

has decided to use her taste and experience 

in a larger field. She wijl select materials or execute 

orders tor gownsin the very latest models or attend 

to the remodeling of old gowns, Shopping orders 

of all kinds also taken, References given and re- 

quired, Address Mrs, ELEANOR Lewis, care 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





~MAIL ORDERS. 
We have a specially organized department with 


superior facilities for mail order business. Careful, 
prompt attention guaranteed. Specialty: Holiday 
goods. References. Address, MisS 5. MARKs, 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT, 358 West 123d 
Street, New York. 














ROBES AND GOWNS 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 








MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES — IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TAILOR GOWNS 
Mourning Department in Connection 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W, 48th Street 





RENFREW 
RECEPTION, EVENING AND STREET GOWNS 
124 W. 35th Street 








TAILORS 


FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 





BOOTS AND SHOES 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





== SITUATIONS WANTED 





show. 
Vogue Office. 


A first-class dressmaker, having been up to this 


season in high-class private establishments, would 
like work at home, or, to begin, would go out by the 
day. Is a first-class fitter and artistic designer, 


Has models of this season’s imported gowns to 


Prices very moderate. Address, A. M. G., 








MARRIED 


Harriman-Hitchcock.—In St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Wed., 17 Nov,, by the 
Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, Miss Henrietta 
Bradford Hitchcock, daughter of the late 
Commander Roswell D. Hitchcock, U.S.N., 
to Mr. Frederick C. Harriman. 

Hendrick—-Pomeroy.—At the home of 
the bride’s parents, 101 Park Ave., Mon., 
15 Nov., by the Rev. Dr. R. Heber New- 
ton, Miss Josephine Pomeroy, daughter of 
Mrs. Daniel Pomeroy, to Mr. Ellwood Hen- 
drick, 

Slayback-Tefft.— In St. Thomas’s 
Church, Wed., 17 Nov., by the Rev. Dr, 
John Wesley Brown, Miss Edna Tefft, daugh- 
ter of Mr, William E. Tefft, to Mr. Will- 
iam Abbott Slayback. 

Trumbull-Van Orden.—lIn the South 
Church, Thu., 18 Nov., by the Rev, Dr. 
Henry Trumbull, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Miss Marguerite Van 
Orden, daughter of Mr. Edward Van Orden, 
to Mr. Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


DIED 


Brown.—Suddenly, on Sat., 13 Nov., of 
apoplexy, Alexander Brown, Jr. 

Bleecker.—On Sat., 13 Nov., Catherine 
A., widow of Nicholas Bleecker, of Albiny, 
N. Y., and daughter of John H. Schuyler. 

Floyd—Jones.—On Sat., 13 Nov., of 
pneumonia, Sister Henrietta Mary, Religious 
Community St. John Baptist, daughter of 
the late David R. Floyd-Jones. 

Houghton.—Entered into rest Wed. 
eve., 17 Nov., Rev. Dr. G. H. Houghton. 

Tiffany.—On Tue., 16 Nov., Harriet 
Olivia Avery Young, wife of Charles L. 
Tiffany, in the 81st year of her age. 

Van Nest.—Suddenly, at Lenox, Mass., 
on Sat. morn., 20 Nov., Mary, widow of 
Abraham R. Van Nest. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Alexander. Weekes. — Miss Méinelle 
Alexander, daughter of Col. Charles T. Aiex- 
ander, U. S. A., to Mr Arthur Delano 
Weekes, son of Mr. John A. Weekes. 

Kelley-Hatch.—Miss Helen Menzies 
Kelley, daughter of Mr, Frank Mumford 
Kelley, to Mr. Edward Payson Hatch, 2d. 

Rutherford-Bates. — Miss Mary Ruth- 
erford, daughter of Mr. Robert W. Ruther- 
ford, to Mr. John C. Bates. 

Varker-Van Woert.—Miss Jessie G. 
Varker, daughter of the late Thomas Varker 
of New York, to Mr. James B. Van Woert, 


Jr., son of Mr. Jacob Van Woert, of Greig 
Lewis County, N. Y. . 


WEDDINGS 


Edson-Squier.—Mr. Franklin Edson 
Jr-, son of ex-Mayor Edson, and Miss Elsie 
Morgan Squier, daughter of Mr. Stuart Craj 
Squier, were married in St. Agnes Chapel on 
Wed , 24 Nov., the Rev. Dr. Edward Brag. 
ley officiating. Bridesmaids, Miss Ethel gg 
son, Miss Margaret Robert, Miss Edith By. 
son, Miss Helen Mohr, Miss Katherine 
Squier, Miss Mary Robeson, Miss Heste, 
Squier, Miss E. Henderson. Best man, Mr, 
Benjamin W. Schwab. Ushers, Mr. Worth. 
ington Whitehouse, Mr. William C. Squier, 
Mr. William C. Cammann, Mr. Frank Hay. 
emeyer, Mr. Charles E, Milmine, Mr. John 
G. McIntyre, Dr, David, Dr. Edson, Mr, 
Robert Stewart Edson. 

Francis-Page.—Mr. Arthur Wheele; 
Francis, son of the Rev, Lewis Francis of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Helen Clifford Page, 
daughter of Mr. J. Seaver Page, were married 
in St. Bartholomew's Church on Tue,, 2; 


Nov. The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer off- 
ciating. Maid of honor Miss Louise De 
Barry. Bridesmaids Miss May Chittenden, 


Miss Elizabeth R. Francis, Miss Edith Hyde, 
Miss Sarah Devoe, Miss Helen Miller, Miss 
Louise Van Ingen. Best man, Mr. Lewis 
W. Francis. Ushers, Rev. Carroll Lloyd 
Van Deventer, Mr. Howard Wilson, Mr, 
Theodore Taft, Dr. Edwin Holmes, Mr. R. 
Clifford Black, Jr., Mr. F. Louis Slade, Mr, 
Franklin Plummer, Mr. Howard C. Smith, 
Dr. Vanderpoel Adriance. 

Jay-Barlow.—Mr. Pierre Jay, son of 
the late Peter Augustus Jay, and Miss Louisa 
Shaw Barlow, daughter of the late Gen. 
Francis C. Barlow, were married in St, 
George's Church on Tue., 23 Nov., the Rey, 
Dr. William Rainsford and the Rev. Endicott 
Peabody officiating. Bridesmaids Miss Mary 
R. Jay, Miss Mildred Minturn, Miss Cornelia 
Van Rensselaer Robb, Miss Gertrude Min- 
turn. Best man, Mr. John Jay. Ushers, 
Mr. J. Sanford Barnes, Mr. Montgomery 
Hare, Mr. Munroe Ferguson, Mr. Meredith 
Hare, Mr. Charles Loweil Barlow, Mr. 
Howell Cheney. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Junod-Ireland.—Mr. Louis H. Junod 
and Miss Laura Duane Ireland, daughter of 
Mr. John B. Ireland, will be married in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, on Tue., 25 


an. 
J Merill-Dresser.—The Rev. George 
Granville Merrill and Miss Pauline Dresser, 
daughter of the late Cap. George W. Dresser, 
will be married in Trinity Church, Newport, 
on Wed , 1 Dec. 


DEBUTANTES 


Butler.—Miss Butler, daughter of Mr. 
Prescott Hall Butler, of 22 Park Ave., will 
be introduced this winter, 

De Coppet —Miss de Coppet, daughter 
of Mr. Henry de Coppet, of 22 W. 17th St., 
will be introduced this winter. 

Dix.— Miss Dix, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, will be introduced this 
winter. 

Moss.—Miss Nathalie Moss, daughter of 
Mr. Courtlandt D. Moss, of 124 E. 39th St., 
will be introduced this winter. 

Soutter.—Miss Margaret Soutter, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. William Soutter, of 41 W. 17th 
St., will be introduced this winter. 

Van Rensselaer.—Miss Martha Van 
Rensselaer, daughter of Mr. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, will be introduced this winter. 


DINNERS 


Miss Leary gave a large dinner at her 
town house, 90 Fifth ave, to Mrs. Yznaga, 
on Tue., 16 Nov. Present were Mr. 
Yznaga, Mr. Loubat, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rives, Mr. Chauncey Depew, Mrs. Terry, 
Mr. Fernando Yznaga, Miss Terry, Mr. 
Frank Hoffman, Mr. Van Alen, Mrs. Pear- 
son, Mr. Eno, Mrs. Hitchcock, Mr. Leary. 

After dinner there was singing by the 
new baritone, M. Morel, recently from 
Paris, who has often sung at the Baroness de 
Hirsch’s musicales, and Mr. Barton, tenor 
who sang last summer at Miss Leary’s New- 
port musicales. 
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RECEPTIONS 


Biddle.—Mrs. Edward R. Biddle will 
sive a reception to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Christine Biddle, on Mon., 29 Nov. 

Delafield.—Mrs. Maturin Delafield will 
give a reception to introduce her daughter, on 
Sat., 11 Dec. 

Drexel. —Mrs. Joseph Drexel will give a 
reception to introduce her daughter, Miss 
ysephine Drexel on Thu., 16 Dec. 

Grinnell.—Mrs, Robert Minturn Grin- 
nell will give a reception to introduce her 
daughter on Mon., 6 Dec. 

Henderson.—Mrs, Charles R. Hender- 
son will give a reception to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Janet Henderson on Fri., 26 
Nov. 

Stokes.—Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
will give a reception to introduce her daughter 
Miss Mildred Stokes on Sat., 27 Nov. 


MUSICALES 


Bagby’s.—Mr. Morris Bagby’s musical 
mornings will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on 6, 13, 20, 27 Dec. On 6 Dec. Adelaide 
will be produced for the first time in English. 
Mr. David Bispham will appear as Beeth- 
oven. 

Seidl —The second Seidl subscription 
concert will be held at the Astoria on Thu., 
18 Nov. Present were Mr. and Mrs. Eger- 
ton Winthrop, Jr., the Misses Morton, Mrs. 
George Forsythe, Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
the Misses Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. Cryus Field 
Judson, Mr. H. Maitland Kersey, Mr. and 
Mrs, E. Tiffany Dyer, Mr, Peter Marié, 
Miss Blodgett, Mr. George H. Bend, Mrs. 
Robert W. Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Thom pson, Mrs. David King, Miss Gwen- 
dolyn King, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Morti- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Le Roy Emmet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Brice, Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H, P. 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs, Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Munroe, of Paris ; Miss Gurnee, 
Mrs, William D. Sloane, Miss Sloane, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Storrs Wells, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Miss Anna Pauling, Miss Beatrice How, Mr. 
and Mrs, C, R. Flint, 


INTIMATIONS 


Chartran. — Mr. and Mrs. Theobald 
Chartran arrived recently from Paris and will 
spend the winter at the Waldorf-Astoria 

Gibbs.-«-Mr. and Mrs, Edward N. Gibbs 
have closed their country house and opened 
their town house, 277 Mad Ave. 

Hunt.—Mrs. Livingston Hunt will spend 
amonth at the Hanover before joining her 
husband, Lieut. Hunt, in Washington. 

Morton —Ex-Gov. and Mrs, Levi P. 
Morton will soon move into their new house, 
681 Fifth Ave. 

Reed.—Mr. and Mrs, John A. Reed, of 
Baltimore, will remain in England for the 
winter at their country place, Hillside, 
Surrey, 

Van Rensselaer.—Mrs. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer and the Misses Van Rensselaer, 
ot Orange, will spend the winter at the 
Lenox, 2 W. 36th St. 


DANCES 


Friday Evening Dances.—The Friday 
vening dances will be held at Sherry's on 3, 
'7,31 Dec., 14, 28 Jan., 11 Feb. Patron- 
ses, Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. 

enry R. Beekman, Mrs. Benjamin S. 
burch, Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. Fred- 
tick Goodridge, Mrs. Charles R. Hender- 
®, Mrs. John Clarkson Jay, Mrs. Stuyve- 
ant Fish Morris, Mrs. Alfred Pell, Mrs. 

alden Pell, Mrs. F. Le Roy Satterlee, Mrs. 
ohn C, Wilmerding. 

_ Biddle. — Mr. Anthony Drexel 
Biddle, of Philpdelphia, will give a dance and 
at'lon in honor of his cousin, Mr. John 
inton Dahlgren, on Wed., 1 Dec. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 
New York Infirmary.—A benefit per- 
ormance will be given at the Knickerbocker 
‘heatre on Fri., 10 Dec., in aid of the New 
ork Infirmary for Women and Children. 
¢ Lyceum company will present When a 
fan’; Married ; Miss Julia Arthur and her 
*mpany will give a one act play entitled 














One Touch of Nature. Mme. Viarda, the 
Polish actress, promised one act of Alexandra, 
and Mlle. Remenyi will be heard in songs of 
Chaminade, Patronesses: Miss Julia B. de 
Forest, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Pierre 
Mali, Mrs. Merritt Trimble, Mrs. Walter 
Cutting, Mrs. R. B. Minturn, Mrs, Gilbert 
E. Jones, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Wiliam Alexander Stewart, Mrs. Walter 
P. James, Miss Mary Garrett, Mrs, Daniel 
Stimson, Mrs. John Hone, Mrs. Charles de 
Rham, Jr., Mrs. E. L. Godkin, Miss Cal- 
lender, Mrs, Edwin Gould, Miss de Forest, 
Mrs. Robert Olyphant, Mrs. Robert Hoe, 
Mrs, Louis C, Tiffany, Mrs, George Plimp- 
ton. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed.,17 Nov , Mr. 
William Burnham, Miss Lydia Emmet, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Fahnestock, Marquis de 
Frenoys, Major J. R. D. Graham, Miss 
Marie Olga Kobbé, Mr. F. W. May, Mr. 

J. M. Tappan, Dr. Leonard Waldo. 
Normannia.—Sailing, Sat., 20 Nov., 
Lieut. George Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Howell Carroll, Mrs, Charles Tucker Carroll, 
Miss Susan Howell Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Miss Irene Langhorne 
Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hollister, Mr. 
and Mrs, C B. Hillhouse, Capt. W. Harri- 

son, Lieut.-Com. Arthur P. Nazro. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE ] 


He Princess and the Butterfly, Pinero’s 
play, although not the first theatri- 


cal event of the week as to date was 
easily the first in social importance. Mr, 
Frohman treated the Lyceum patrons most 
generously in the matter of both play and pre- 
sentation on the occasion of the tormal open- 





MISS ISABEL IRVING 


Who is supporting Mr. John Drew for the 
first time this season 


ing of his theatre for the season. The play 
came here with the prestige of a London suc- 
cess, and American audiences appear likely to 
agree with the verdict of the foreigners as to 
the attractiveness of not only the play but 
the other importations to whose hands are 
committed the interpretation of the whimsi- 
calcomedy. The appearance of Miss Julie 
Opp was of interest in New York where she 
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has a large circle of acquaintances. Miss 
Opp and Miss Mannering make an especially 
charming picture in the scenes where they ap- 
pear together. The story of the play is that 
of a widow of forty, the Princess of the play, 
who is asked in marriage by a widower of 
forty-five, the Butterfly. They agree to med- 
itate for a month on the subject of a marriage be- 
tween them. What happens during this month 
supplies the story of the play, A large company 
is required, over twenty-five, and almost with- 
out exception they are actors of distinction, 
Among them are James Hackett and Miss 
Bessie Tyree. 

On Monday evening the great melodrama 
of the season The White Heather was pro- 
duced at the Academy of Music under the 
management of Mr. Charles Frohman. The 
play is very elaborately staged and a compe- 
tent company has been engaged to present it. 
The leading rdle being played by that trained 
actress Rose Coghlan. 

His Little Dodge, a hypnotic farce—a clear 
contradiction of terms—was produced under 
the direction of Edward E. Rice, on Monday 
evening, at the Manhattan Theatre. The 
farce is adapted from the French and deals 
with a Romeo, who, although married, still 
undergoes romantic experiences and a jealous 
wife. To intensify the complications, a be- 
lated lover and a jealous husband are brought 
into relation with the couple. His Little 
Dodge is preceded by a curtain-raiser, A Close 
Shave, by George D, Day. 

The list of successful hold-overs increases 
as the season progresses. Beginning at Broad- 
way and Forty-first Street, there is Frank 
Daniels, in The Idol’s Eye, at the Broadway 
Theatre. This operetta is delighting audi- 
ences as large as those that greeted it.in the 
early days of the season. 

Across Broadway Mr. Nat Goodwin is 
having a prosperous season at the Knicker- 
bocker, in An American Citizen. 

In the same neighborhood is the Empire, 
where Mr, John Drew appears most pictur- 
esquely in A Marriage of Convenience. 

Across the narrow strip which separates 
Broadway from Sixth Avenue, at Thirty-fifth 
Street, Miss Maude Adams is drawing 
crowded houses at the Garrick, in A Little 
Minister. 

The French Maid, in the vicinity, holds 
nightly court at the Herald Square, and those 
who are anxious to re-hear special songs or 
re-see particular dances are given an oppor- 
tunity to do so without sitting through the 
whole play, the manager, Mr. Rice, having 
published a time table of the popular songs 
and dances, the exact time when euch is due 
being set forth. 

Continuing down Broadway, there is Daly's 
Theatre, with the Geisha, that never weais 
out its welcome. 

Close by is Wallack’s, where Miss Julia 
Arthur continues to present A Lady of 
Quality. 

At the Bijou, across the street, Miss Mary 
Irwin delineates the career of the Swell Miss 
Fitzwell. 

Mr. Augustin Daly announces his pro- 
gramme for the season to be the production 
on 29 November of the Taming of the Shrew. 
After a few representations of the Shakes- 
perean play, there will be given a comedy 
from the German, The Number Nine or 
the Lady of Ostende, in which two new 
actresses are to be presented to the New York 
public, Miss Irene Perry and Miss Lettice 
Fairfox. Still later Miss Ada Rehan will 
appear as Portiain a revival of The Merchant 
of Venice. 

Among the headlines given to a cable 
dispatch dealing with London theatrical news 
published recently in a New York daily ap- 
peared these announcements, and as one im- 
mediately followed the other they rather had 
the air of cause and effect on a first reading. 


CLERGYMEN ENACT A CHURCH PLAY IN CAN- 
TERBURY HALL, THE FIRST IN RECENT 
YEARS 
SIR HENRY IRVING CHILLED 

The fact was these are independent bits of 
news. 

John Barkman, Ibsen’s latest drama, was 
given a most intelligent interpretation at 
Hoyt’s Theatre on Thursday last under the 
management of the Criterion Independent 
Theatre Company. 






AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather. 
Bijou—8.15, The Swell Miss Fitzwell, 
Broadway 8.15, The Idol's Eye. 
Casino—8.00, 1999. 

Daly's—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.20, A Marriage of Convenience. 
Fifth Avenue—8. 30, Richard Mansfield. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, Cumberiand, ‘61. 
Garden Theatre—8.15, Dixie in Magic. 
Garrick —8.20, The Little Minister, 

Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 
Hoyt’s—8.30, A Stranger in New York 
Knickerbocker 8.15, An American Citizen, 
Lyceum—8.15, The Princess and the Burterfly. 
Manhattan—8.30, His Little Dodge. 
Wallack's—8.15, A Lady of Quality, 

Keith's Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pleasure Palace—1.3oand 7, Vaudeville, 
Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 


THE ART INTEREST 


SOME NOTABLE ART COMMISSION AWARDS 


He creaking and unsatisfactory ma- 
| chinery of competition has recently 
brought forth three very important 
decisions with probably as little disaster and 
heartburning as any other method. These 
were for the erection of the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ monument at the Fifth Avenue entrance 
to Central Park, and for the new Public 
Library and the Academy of Design. Mr. 
Macmonnies, the sculptor, who has already a 
sufficient number of ill wishers, won the first 
and Messrs. Carrére and Hastings. both the 
others. Fortunately, the judges in all these 
contes’s were so carefully selected that the 
defeated competitors can, logically, curse 
nothing more personal than their own luck. 
The Academy competition—the latest of the 
three—was apportioned among five com- 
petitors and, at the request of one of the most 
prominent of these architects —who was, how- 
ever, not the winner—the designs were all 
submitted over their own names. It is not 
prebable that this affected injuriously even 
the youngest of these competitors, but the 
principle is certainly not a good one in gen- 
eral practice. 


WHAT ART OBJECTS ARE TAXABLE UNDER THE 
TARIFF 


There is the usual variety of contention 
over the amount of duty to be laid on such 
uncertain works of art as altars and other 
furnishings when brought into the country ; 
but the familiar cry ot the oppressed and 
down-trodden American work man and artisan, 
thus unjustly brought into competition with 
the pauper labor of Europe, 1s now and then 
answered by the stout statement that the 
American artisan, both native and foreign 
born, is incapable of doing as fine artistic work 
asthe European. These are not speculations 
but the assertions of practical employers who 
send their designs abroad to be executed, be- 
cause they have every reason for doing so and 
practically none for doing otherwise. These 
employers assert that the very best European 
artisans do not come to this country, because 
they can do better at home; the best work- 
men here, those with any artistic invention 
and taste, usually find themselves hampered by 
the trades unions’ arbitrary leveling of all 
wages for artists and bunglers. Even the 
sacred tariff’s rough and ready method of giv- 
ing artistic taste to the native workman by 
putting a tax on his foreign competitor has 
not yet solved the problem. 


THE ART INDUCEMENT FOR TOURISTS 


For instance, it will probably be some time 
before we get as far as the establishment of a 
** National Belgium Society for the Develop- 
ment of Art in its Application to Street Dec- 
oration and to all Objects of Public Useful- 
ness,’’ such as has been flourishing in Brussels 
for the last three years. It is well known 
that the Italian cities owe a considerable por- 
tion of their modern importance and prosperity 
to the treasures of ancient and Renaissance art 
which they contain, and it occurred to some 
of the thrifty modern Flemings that modern 
art might also be made to contribute to bring 
the foreign tourist within the gates, Hence 
this movement, which is said to be spreading 
to Italy and France, and which looks to giv- 
ing an artistic quality to everything of daily 
familiar life in the streets, from door knobs 
to cathedral facades, shop fronts, electric 
poles, newspaper stands, telephone boxes, 
posters, signs, etc., etc. Some of the results, 
it must be confessed, have a queer look, but 
the impulse is a good one. 
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HUMAN HAIR ) 
ESTABLISHED 36 YEARS | H. db A ° 
| andker chiefs 
and white human Hair Goods, My stock | P 

G is enormous and of the finest quality. of fine linen only. No place for , 

Wi Iilusive and perfect in fit. unequalled in | cotton or union han-kerchiefs in 
workmanship and jurability, our stock. 

WA Knots, the finest texture of pure human Our present assortment, com 
Hair, and in all rare shades, prising four hundred styles of 

, 

HAIR Tressing, Shampooing, and coloring: | handkerchiefs for men and 
the latest methods by expert artists. women, has never been sur- 
port Coil, the greatest invertion to ar passed either in variety of design 

= range the hair; made of ail long, natural, or excellence of quality. 
wavy hair, and the Ladies’ plain hemstitched in 

MARIE Antoinette Coiffure, the latest design, narrow, medium and wide hems 
surpasses all styles as to beauty and com- from roc to $3.00 each. Ladies’ 
tort—guaranteed natural curly hair, sheer embroidered from 15¢ to 

HAIR Ornaments of exquisite pattern, exclu- $15.00 each. Initials for ladiesand 
sively made for my establishment, and a : 
ont teaied han. gentlemen, hand-embroidered 

, for 25c each. Your inspection 
Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis to any 8. is invited. 
Telephone call: 2501 18th St. W. S. KINSEY § J CO., 
Near 36th St «388. FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
A. SIMONSON 
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Exclusive models for Street Gowns and Coats. 


Our Bicycle Costume was awarded the prize at the last Model 
Doll Show, held z at t the Waldorf. 


FAST BLACK 
LININGS 
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Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 
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Also Children’s Complete Outfits 
FINE LINGERIE for TROUSSEAUX, etc. 
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THE cuinTon SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of @ 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassin 
excellence. 
) Hasa perfect guard to prt 
vent cloth catching in coll. 
Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn’t bend. 
Super nickled, doesn't tm 
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Hook from either side 
Beware of Imitations. 
FREE! We will send sam 
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pin and a pretty colored 
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New subject for defense and admiration was presented lately 
by a writer who has made an especial study of the status of the 
girl stenographer in mercantile houses. This class has most 

unfortunately come to be spoken of in a way that is an insult to any 
self-respecting girl. It is intimated that the stenographer is flirtatious 
and not over particular about accepting attentions from her employers 
or from her men associates ; and the comic papers are perpetually pre- 
senting her as the béte noir of her employer's wife. 


The investigator referred to was surprised at the heavy demands 
made upon this class of ‘girls and at the ability with which these de- 
mands are met. The general public, which so glibly makes a joke 
of the stenographer, has no conception of the amount of natural 
ability, supplemented by training, that is necessary to fit a girl forthe 
work she is expected to do. Coupled with this ignorance of the 
exactions of her profession is the fact that she is usually associated 
with men and frequently she is the only woman employed in the 
establishment. Women and men in strictly business relations is still 
too new a condition for either the world or the individual employer and 
employed to accept in a matter-of-fact way. The relation of the 
sexes within the memory of all living has always been more or less 
tinged with silly sentiment, and it is hard to divest one’s self of the idea 
that a man and a girl brought daily into the close relation of chief and 
assistant can entirely sink the idea of sex. 


This view is confirmed by the behavior of a small minority of 
stenographers. These see no impropriety in dressy attire in the ex- 
treme of the fashion as to feathers and to frills and in accepting in- 
vitations to lunch or dine with their employers without a woman com- 
panion. ‘This latter procedure is of course most undesirable, and 
there is nothing that sooner makes a girl's name a by-word than 
to be seen in restaurants enjoying a téte-d-téte meal with either em- 
ployer ora fellow employee. 


The self-respecting stenographer owes it to herself and to her pro- 
fession not only to conduct herself like the modest girl that she is, 
seeing to it that her dress, walk and conversation are such as to 
compel the respect of her associates, but if the attitude of the public 
toward stenographers is ever to be changed, the well-bred type of girl 
must by every means in her power show her disapprobation of the con- 
duct of the giddy minority which brings discredit upon a hard worked, 
capable, modest class of workers. Stenographers, like all other women, 
above the level of the tough girl, like to be regarded as ladies ; and it 
would be quite possible to correct the giddy tendencies of even the 
most volatile, if stenographers would insist upon the bad form of téte- 
a-téte dining with men and of reception effects of costume during work- 
ing hours. No properly trained girl in other classes permits a man 
to dine or lunch her, except she be suitably chaperoned. Nor does 
she wear matinée and reception costume accessories on non-dress 
occasions. 


The cry of bad form is nearly as potent a deterrent for dangerous 
frivolity as the stern commands of the ethical teacher, and the even 
flirtatious stenographer will hardly hold to a course when she realizes 
that it publicly advertises her as ** no lady.”” 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He would-be-fashionable woman is con- 
fronted with the question as to whether 
she prefers to be in the mode or to 

insure safe delivery for her letters. Fashion 
decrees that ’ 


Miss Loretta Robins, 
1207 West Fourteenth Street, 


must suffice for an envelope address. The 
methodical person realizes that the Post Office 
clerks, being human, are liable, on occasion, in 
assorting letters to put them into the wrong 
pouch, and thus a New York City letter may 
take a westward journey and land up in 
Rochester, or perhaps Chicago. If minus city 
and state, the letter is geographically indefin- 
able and the Dead Letter Office will be its 
ultimate destination. Insufficient address will 
account for the non-receipt of many a note 
during the season. 
* 

She was much surprised to learn that among 
the periodicals subscribed for by the committee 
en board of an English war ship was the Lon- 
don Queen. In reply to her inquiry an 
officer stated that this very feminine magazine 
was designed for the distraction of the chap- 
erone. When in port in foreign countries 
where the official class is English, and receiv- 
ing at afternoon tea, there is, of course, more 
opportunity for scientific discourse between 
the pretty girl visitors and the officers when 
the chaperone is provided with amusement, 
and instead of an officer permitting himself to 
be victimized to the extent of carrying on a 
mild flirtation with the dowager, that social 
necessity is provided with a copy of the Eng- 
lish woman's boudoir authority, and it has 
never been known to fail in absorbing her at- 
tention to the exclusion of every other object 
of human interest. 


* 

A certain actress who has been before the 
public for several years, but who is not yet a 
veteran, was lately referred to in a paragraph as 
being still in possession of her powers. An 
enemy must have penned that, as nothing more 
antiquating could have been set down. It is 
akin in an effect of aging the subject of the 
remark to the comment, frequently heard 
in private circles, ‘*she is still young."’ As 
a bright woman once remarked, that adds ten 
years to a girl’s age. This is only one 
of several methods spiteful persons have of 
emphasizing the passing of a woman's youth. 


* 
* 


What should she do? The problem that 
a New York woman has to solve involves 
economy and courtesy, and there is question 
as to how the former can be saved from violation 
and the latter still be practiced. The story 
runs as follows: A charming woman whose 
scale of living leads to the impression that 
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dollars are matters of small moment to her 
but who, as a matter of fact, is obliged to 
exercise judgment in expenditure, numbers 
among her admirers a man of enormous wealth, 
his annual income footing up to many thou- 
sands. On the eve of atrip to Europe the ad- 
mirer promised the lady fair some foreign bon- 
bons, and in due course the admired one was 
surprised and disconcerted to receive a notice 
from the New York custom house to the effect 
that there was a duty of eleven dollars due on 
a box consigned to her. Should she refuse 
to pay the tax, the bonbons will be returned 
tothe donor. The amount of money is too 
large a sum for the woman to expend on a 
superfluity ; she has use for it for such neces- 
sities as shoes and bonnets. 

What ought she to do? 


Piel 

Literary criticism is being discussed anew 
just at present and the weight of opinion 
appears to be against the expression of critical 
opinion arid in favor of an impartial summary 
of what a book contains. This opens up the 
question whether it is quite just to author and 
to publisher to epitomize a book since most 
readers are interested in a book for the story 
and not for excellencies of style or clever bits 
of characterization, and if the story is told 
them there is small chance of their ¢aring for 
it in more elaborate form in the book itself. 
This demurrer refers more particularly to 
works of fiction, but as novels constitute the 
bulk of the reading of the majority the ques- 
tion involved is one of very large proportions. 

*e. 

Fruit eating is one of the most persistently 
exploited aids to beauty, and one would natur- 
ally infer that there was no necessity for a 
word of warning in connection with it, as the 
advocates of fruit, as an article of steady diet, 
never take the precaution to explain that there 
are many persons for whom fruit is most un- 
wholesome. The acid of the orange, apple 
and strawberry produces on the faces of many 
persons, within five minutes of swallowing, a 
collection of ugly red spots. If the fruit eat- 
ing is persisted in, the rash becomes chronic. 
The recommendation for inordinate and dis- 
criminating fruit consumption should therefore 
to be considered with regard to each in- 
dividual. 

*"% 

The Metropolitan Museum is opened for 
the season, and the rumor is that Mac- 
monnies’s statue of the Bacchante attracts 
much attention from those bodies of women 
who are interested in pressing ethical questions 
upon the attention of the world. The statue 
of course furnishes an example which can be 
turned to very good account for purposes of 
exposition. The public generally has accepted 
it without interest other than a little note here 
and there of exultation over the superior art 
appreciation of New York as compared to 
Boston. Perhaps it will not be amiss just here 
to restate the Boston position as presented by 
representative people. ‘* The question is not 
what is art or whether this statue is artistic. 
Nor is ita question of the nude. The question 
is whether the statue of a naked tipsy woman 
dancing in her shame with a helpless infant on 
her arm is a fit object to put up in the new 
Boston library—the most commanding build- 
ing devoted to the highest interest of human- 
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ity."" New York can hardly afford to pose a 
superior under the circumstances. 
#*% 

A woman of social prominence whose cos- 
tumes always bear the cachet of the Parisiar 
makers, was surprised to see sitting on the line 
with her among the high-priced stalls at a 
matinée a rather shabbily dressed woman. 
The wonder was that one whose means were 
apparently so limited should waste her sub- 
stance on so expensive a seat. During the 
first entr’acte the lady of rank and her com- 
panion were surprised at the peculiar goings on 
of the shabby woman. She twisted about in 
her seat, she craned her neck, she bent forward 
and backward, her activity being as persistent 
as it was amazing. Looking about to discover 
some reason for the woman's extraordinary be- 
havior, the lady noticed that the woman kept 
her eyes fixed upon a beautiful and elaborate 
Parisian bodice she was wearing—a late Paris 
note. The mystery was solved. The shabby 
woman was a ‘‘little’’ dressmaker in search 
of new styles. It is, of course, understood 
that the stage furnishes very valuable costume 
information for dressmakers, but it is not often 
that one of the craft takes in persons in the 
audience as openly as the one in question, who 
pursued her object in utter disregard of the 
queer figure she cut bobbing about as though 
she had an acute attack of colic. 

Pan 

The advanced woman has been for some 
time disturbed over the social custom which 
compels the obliteration of the woman even to 
her name in matrimony. The agitation for 
the recognition of the individuality of woman 
was begun by the substitution of Mrs. Mary 
for Mrs. John in the case of women widowed 
by death or by the law. Women writers who 
in the first flush of love's young dream have 
used the name of the husband in their profes- 
sional work have been known to drop it after 
a time and resume that under which they have 
made a position for themselves. Actresses of 
course have usually realized that matrimony 
was detrimental to them professionally, and a 
striking case in point where the woman disre- 
garded the experience of others in this matter 
is that of Julia Marlowe. Against the 
entreaties of experienced managers the actress 
on the occasion of her marriage insisted upon 
adding her husband’s name, Taber, to her own. 
The managers maintained that she lessened 
her stage income by so doing, but she persisted 
for several years in having herself billed as 
Julia Marlowe Taber. Some months ago she 
was prevailed upon to resume her maiden 
name, and the result has been that accordirg 
to her manager the change has made a differ- 
ence of nearly $700 weekly in the box office 
receipts. It must be somewhat mortifying to 
a man to discover that his name is detrimental 
to the tune of nearly $30,000 a year. 

And what a fine awful example it furnishes 
for the advocates of the complete individualiza- 
tion of woman ! 











Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenne, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. 
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EXCERPTS FROM LIFE 


NO.III.—A MODERN ‘LOT'S WIFE”’ 


66 E will do it.”’ 
W ‘« Really it will be a mistake if 


you insist, and a foolish expendi- 
ture. I beg of you to let me close the house and 
go home quietly, and you may be able to tide 
everything over ; then maybe next year 

«¢I did not ask your opinion, my dear. I 
did not propose that we should entertain, I 
merely said we would. Will you look over 
the list and have the invitations sent ?*” 

This Lot Spelman said pleasantly enough, 
with that calm, superior, implacable smile he 
used on those rare occasions when his wife 
presumed to differ with him. 

He had met her and married her on one of 
his rare visits to his native town. _ Her people 
had removed there after he had left to try his 
fortune in the city. Her name was Susanne 
Wendel—she might be described as a fin-de- 
siécle Priscilla. It was no wonder he was at- 
tracted by her when first he saw her standing 
in the garden in front of her home ; tall, slim, 
girlish, with pale brown hair and blue eyes— 











A HOME RULER 


such restful, undisturbed eyes, that seemed to 
lend serenity to all they saw. He knew im- 
mediately that he would marry her if it were 
possible. 

And he? Of course he attracted her. He 
belonged to the type of men who attract 
women, not because of a particular quality or 
qualities, but just magnetism—and then he 
was good looking, and his attention flattered 
her; but she soon cared for him, and it 
seemed to her that no such happiness had ever 
come to a girl as when he asked her to be his 
wife, and she, simply and without the slightest 
attempt at coquetry, accepted him. Their 
engagement was rather short, only a few 
weeks ; there was no reason why they should 
wait. He was very kind and attentive—even 
romantic. It all seemed to him like a pretty 
little side play in a larger drama; he enjoyed 
itimmensely. But to her it was everything— 
it was perfect. And then the wedding and 
away, alone with him. As the months went 
on, and they were settled in their well- 
appointed city house, everything was charm- 
ing, and Susanne quickly learned to enjoy the 
methodical business of society. In a certain 
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way she was a success. Men liked her— 
clever men. This pleased Spelman, ‘for it 
brought them to his house. 

A couple of years passed, when one day 
Lot said to her that their expenses must be 
lessened. Susanne was somewhat startled, for 
although she was quite willing it was hard to 
know how to go about it. However, the at- 
tempt was made, but Lot was not like himself. 
It seemed to Susanne that she wasa stranger to 
him when she wanted to help him. He al- 
ways treated her with the utmost consideration 
but she felt as if they were so far apart, and 
yet she longed more and more to help him. 
He was so kind and good to her; she should do 
more for him—she would tell him that very 
afternoon how much more she cared for him, 
even, than when they were married. She had 
accepted everything—she had let him bear his 
troubles alone, but she would help him now, 
she would comfort him. She heard him come 
in a little earlier than usual that afternoon, and 
go to his library. She went down, opened 
the door very quietly ; there he sat at his table 
with his forehead wrinkled, writing rapidly. 
Susanne softly crossed the room and laid her 
hand on his shoulder and lightly kissed his 
forehead. He stopped abruptly at her touch 
and luoked at her. 

‘¢Oh, Susanne, what is it? Sit down and 
wait, or go. I will be through in half an hour.”’ 

She sat and watched him. Alert and busi- 
ness-like, never a moment of hesitation, from 
one page to another—on he went. There was 
such decision and confidence in his bearing. 
What could she do to help a man of such 
power? Still he was only human, and he was 
her husband and she cared for him. 

At last he stopped and folded up his papers 
and said : 

‘¢ Do you want me to go driving with you ? 
I am sorry to have kept you waiting.” 

‘It is too cold to godriving. I thought— 
I want—I mean—F would like to talk with 
you. 

‘*Talk? Oh yes, certainly.”” He lighted 
a cigar and drew an easy chair beside her, 
facing her, for he did not tire of her beauty, 
and she had improved very much in the two 
years of her marriage. He was proud of her, 
and fond of her—more so than of anything 
else he possessed. 

*¢ Well, my dear,’” he said at length, ‘* I’m 
waiting. Is it anything particular, or are we 
just to have a chat ?** 

‘*No, Lot, it is not a chat ; it is something 
I want to say, and yet I don’t know how to 
go about it. You know you said that you 
were worried, and things did not go well a 

6 Well?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I mean I should like to help you.”” 

*«¢ How ?”” 

** Of course I have cut expenses as much as 
I can, but I mean—your—your—your worries 
are my worries—tell me about them and let me 
help you to bear them.”* 

She laid her hand on his and the color came 
to her face ; she was not demonstrative, he did 
not like it. 

*« You are very kind, Susanne, but I cannot 
recollect that I asked for your help or inflicted 
you with my ‘worries,’ as you call them.” 
But he stopped looking at her, for her face 
was flushed and her quiet eyes troubled. 

«<I know you have not ; but Lot, I am your 
wife, and I do care far more for you than when 
I married you—let me help you, let me 
prove it.”* 
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‘Why, my dear, what is the matter? 
What in the world is the use of working your- 
self up to this fever? You are everything I 
ask of you—do not try to be more. I do not 
need your help—lI do not want the help of your 
present mood. A drive in the air will cool 
your head ; your face is flushed.”’ 

He got up, pushed his chair back and went 
to the table. 

** But, Lot,”” she said rising, ‘‘am I noth- 
ing to you, to be nothing but an ornament in 
your house? Am I to have no part in the 
hard, serious times of your life ?”” 

‘Susanne,’ and he turned towards her, 
leaning on the table, ‘*I never knew you 
suffered from moods. You are not pretty 
when you are emotional. You are, as I told 
you, everything I wanted when I married 
you, you would make an immense mistake if 
you tried to meddle, or help, as you call it. 
I beg of you, don’t try this again—let well 
enough alone. I will go driving with you if 
you wish.” 

They went driving. Lot Spelman was as 
witty and charming as ever—he never neg- 
lected to pay his wife the same attention he 
did other women—but in spite of all his efforts 
Susanne was scarcely calm. An overwhelm- 
ing sense of loss, a desire for something she had 
not, oppressed her. She felt as if awakened 
from a dream to look at and realize reality. 
She wished to be alone to think it over, but 
they were to go out that evening. Were the 
people she met different, or was it only her- 
self? She felt as ifa mist had been rolled 
away from everything she saw. Was this the 
real, and all the rest—the past—a dream ? 

Mrs. Spelman was considered very charm- 
ing, and not without brains ; still, to-night her 
clever sarcasms rather surprised her friends, 
and Lot began to wonder if there could be 
danger of her developing into a moody, clever 
woman. 

Among their friends was a Mr. Craig Reid, 
a writer of a certain kind, but whose chief 
business was clipping his own coupons. He 
had been one of Susanne’s admirers ever since 
her marriage, but there it had stopped. She 
accepted his admiration with the same serenity 
she did all else, and, after one or two efforts to 
break through, he settled down and enjoyed the 
friendship she gave to all willingly and frankly. 
She was different to-night. They were sitting 
away from the others in rather a quiet room. 
Susanne amused him by her unusual, scathing 
remarks. Finally Reid said: ‘¢ What is the 
matter, Mrs. Spelman? I never have seen 
you as you are to-night. Are you angry or 
are you unhappy because you have found a 
doll or two to be stuffed with sawdust ?** 

«<Am I different? I wonder if it could 
be % 

She stopped, and Reid waited ; then said : 
** You wonder what?”’ 

‘¢ Why, I wonder if it could be that I have 
always imagined my dolls to be stuffed with 
sawdust and have just found out that they are 
not, or else—Oh, I don’t know, something is 
different—do you know what I mean? Do 
you ever feel as I do now?”’ 

There was an eagerness and a restlessness 
about this woman whose calm serenity Craig 
Reid had been unable to disturb, either by the 
most subtle flattery or the most flagrant devo- 
tion. Could it be possible that there was a 
chance now? He waited awhile, then said : 

‘I think I understand you, Mrs. Spelman, 
I think such times come to us all. And 
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though life is much as you see it just now, 
still there is more balance than you realize ; if 
there are great depths, the hights are greater. 


. 


Sympathy is the great bridge. 
. * - 


Time went on, and Lot Spelman’s affairs 
did not improve ; there was just one chance 
left. No one noticed any change in his com- 
placency, but it seemed to him as if his very 
soul was being harsssed out of him. Susanne 
would have to be told. The house would 
have to be closed and she would have to go 
home. It would be hard to tell her, and 
harder to have her away from him. But it 
was a comfort to know there would be no 
scene. She would make it easy for him. He 
would go home now and tell her all about his 
affairs, and ask her what they had better do ; 
that would comfort him ; she was certainly 
clever. 

Yes, he had done well to marry her, she 
would be a great help to him. 

Mrs. Spelman was out to lunch, ‘* would 
be home at four,’” the servant said. He went 
to his library and waited. He heard her come 
in, but someone was with her—Reid ? What 
had he come for? Spelman particularly did 
not want to see him. Then he heard Reid go, 
and Susanne start upstairs. Going rapidly to 
the stairs he said : 

**Oh I say, Susanne, came into the library, 
I want to talk to you.”” 

*¢T will come down in a few moments,”’ 
she answered, ‘**but I have to dress, for I am 
going out very soon.” 

‘*Never mind that, | want to talk to you 
now. I have come home to straighten up 
some things, and I want you to stay with me 
this afternoon.’’ 

Susanne turned reluctantly, though indiffer- 
ently, and went with him to the library. 
Spelman carefully closed the door and drew 
his chair beside hers, so that he might see her. 
The crimson came slowly to Susanne’s face, 
and she started to leave her chair, but Lot 
said : 

**Don’t move, I can talk better if we sit 
this way.” 

Susanne felt that she could not sit there 
where a few months before she had tried so 
sincerely in such a childish, helpless fashion to 
help this man. Everything had been so dif- 
ferent before that day. Why yes, she had even 
thought that she loved Lot Spelman very much, 
but now—now she knew what love meant, and 
her mind wandered over the past few months. 
With a start she came to the present. Her 
husband was looking at her as he always did, 
but there was something or other different in 
his eyes. If he must talk why did he not be- 
gin? Yes, he looked thin and tired. She 
dropped her eyes, and Lot said : 

«« OF what were you thinking a moment ago, 
Susanne? I hope it was of me ; I should like 
to feel that you look like that when you think 
of me.”” 

«¢7—thinking? Oh no—of nothing.”’ 

There was a pause, then Lot began : 

** What I wanted to talk of was this—I 
sha’n’t burden you with details—but the long 
and the short of it is that unless I can get the 
money I want to-morrow, and I have but one 
chance, I shall go under. Can you make any 
suggestions as to our private affairs ? ** 

** No.”” 

«¢ Why, Susanne,’’ and Lot leaned over to 
look at her, ‘*why do you say ‘no’ like 
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that?) Have you no sympathy? 
You can help me—you must 
help me, I have more than I can 
bear. Have you nothing to say 
to me?”’ 

**Yes, Lot, I am very sorry. 
If you mean for me to close the 
house, I will, or you can sell 
the things, or anything you 
want.”” 

Was this all she could offer? 
Why was she so quiet? Why 
did she not comfort him? He 
had borne it alone as long as he 
could, he must have help and 
sympathy ; she must help him, it 
was her duty. 

‘¢Susanne,’’ and his voice 
shook, and his hands trembled as 
he put them on her shoulders to 
compel her attention—‘* I don’t 
mean that; help me, love me— 
your love is all I have left, but 
with that, in time, I shall be on 
my feet again. Susanne, I have 
counted on you.”” 

Her face was not flushed now 
and her voice was not emotional 
as she said : 

‘*I am sorry for you, but senti- 
ment is not a foundation needed in 
‘the Street.” I must go now, I 
have an engagement with Mr. 
Reid.”” 

Lot Spelman was not an emo- 
tional man, but all his life did 
not seem as long as that night 
spent alone in his library. He 
did not see Susanne in the morn- 
ing, but went quite early to his 
office. There was a letter from 
Mr. Reid’s lawyer, saying that 
Mr. Reid had ordered him to 
place at Mr. Spelman’s disposal 
the sum he desired. He was 
saved! It was all right now! 
But his wife—his Susanne? He 
would never forgive her, even if 
she had not understood how des- 
perate his strait; she had been 
cold, she had turned to stone. 
In the afternoon he received a 
note from Susanne,brought in by 
the pilot, saying that she had left 
that morning for the 
Continent. She hoped, 
and her hopes were 
not unfounded, that 
his affairs would svon 
be prosperous—‘** He 
has helped us both, 
Mr. Reid is on board 
with me.”” 

Finis 
Harriet Vane. 





SHE HEARD IT FIRST 

Bos Borrower : 
‘«What! You say 
you can’t lend me $10 
to-day because you 
haven't got it?—-why, 
I heard you made $500 
yesterday on wheat !"" 

Tom Tooter (des- 
pairingly): ‘* Well, 
so did my wife !"" 


Puck. 
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GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


Malmaison pink, a new English perfume, 
is now in high favor among smart women. 
Its virtues are a sweet freshness and delicacy 
of odor. 


ir 


Brides would adopt the latest wrinkle in 
marking hose, let them abandon the long used 
old-fashioned red or white initials for fioral 
designs embroidered in wash-silks on the top 
borderings of all manner of stockings, the 
designs to be executed in pairs and the choice 
to lie among rose-buds, forget-me-nots, roses, 
lilies-of-the-valley, pansies, poppies, etc. The 
stocking mates are quickly found by this means, 
and when each pair is neatly rolled up to put 
away, the effect is very pretty. A favorite 
flower device may be used altogether for every 
pair ; then the stocking mates may be detected 
by running the hand through the whole length 
of stocking. 


TaaT— 


Violets are again the charm and finish of 
every toilette and the sign of ultra smartness 
when worn by day or evening. 


Tue LatesT— 


In finger rings is wearing one so loose 
that it has to be connected with one worn on 
third or fourth finger. by means of a chain so 
fine as to be almost invisible. 


Very Cuoic— 


And original is the latest fad to attach a 
monocle by means of a chain to one’s bracelet 
and conceal it in the glove rather than wear a 
lorgnon suspended by chain over the bodice. 


THERE Is— 


A new craze for very elegant black taffeta 
house gowns. Skirts and bodices are closely 
embroidered in black chenille and inset elabor- 
ately with black chantilly over white silk. 
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THaT— 


The richest of ball-dress material for 
matrons and dowagers is called ‘* cuir de Cor- 
dove,’” or Cordova leather—a new matelasse, 
flowered in great branches in high relief. 


Ir— 


You would have a charming theatre bodice 
select pale green or turquoise blue velvet and 


THE NEWEST HATS 
FROM YOUMANS 


let the embroidery be executed in white 
mother-of-pearl spangles in a special design 
back and front and on epaulettes. The rest 
in plain velvet or satin, taffeta as belt, sleeves 
and collar-band. 


THaT— 


Diamonds and jewels of all kinds are glitter- 
ing on everything we own—on our chains, 
purses, lorgnettes, opera-glasses, umbrella 
handles, buckles for our waists, for our necks 
and on our slippers, to say nothing of the 
shining zone clasping our waists, the pins in 
our hats, in our hair, and those sparkling rows 
of jewels around our throat and arms. 


THE— 


Favorite Christmas present among the 
young contingent is to be unset semi-precious 
stones, which they are to give each other to 
form a ‘*chain of sentiment."’ These stones 
are not very expensive and quite within the 
limit of youthful allowances. 


LUNCHING AT THE ASTORIA— 


One sees well-gowned, pretty women in 
crowds. Decidedly the long Russian bleuse 
matching the skirt, heavily braided and be- 
furred, with high collar and snug-fitting belt, 
as smart as possible for young figures. 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Young lady in Paris has just died the 

most horrible of deaths through kiss- 

. ing her dog. We would not say 

serve her right—we should be sorry to say 

anything of the kind, whatever had been her 

crime ; but we will say that kissing dogs is a 

filthy habit and deserves some mild form of 

punishment. When we see lovely woman, 
whose 


‘¢ Breath is like the scented gale 
That’s wafted o’er a southern vale,”’ 


and all other attractions en suite, imprinting 
high-grade kisses on the clammy and unappre- 
ciative muzzle of an unfragrant dog, that has 
but a moment before perhaps been toying 
with fish manure or a long-passed-away cat, it 
makes us shed scalding tears and refuse nutri- 
ment. 


A Turkish woman is marriageable at the age 
of nine years, and by Turkish law at that 
age—if married—she is competent to manage 
her property and dispose of one-third of her 
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fortune. The law allows her to abandon 
her husband’s house for just cause, and will 
protect her in so doing. She cannot be 
compelled to labor for the support of her 
husband. On the contrary, he is com- 
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pelled to support: her, and it is a 
penal offence to insult or ill-treat 
her. Should he not furnish her 
with funds, she is authorized to 
borrow in his name, and even sell 
his property. After marriage she 
has the absolute control of her prop- 
erty, which her husband cannot 
touch. 


Sir John Gilbert, who died re- 
cently, became President of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colors twenty-six years ago, was 
knighted in 1872, and became an 
R.A. in 1876. For many pears he 
refused to sell any of his works, and 
in 1893 presented them to the Pub- 
lic Art Galleries of London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 
In acknowledgment of the munificent 
gift he was presented with the‘hon- 
orary freedom of the city of Lon- 
don, as the first and only artist who 
had at any time been so honored. 
Professor Herkomer will most likely 
succeed Sir John Gilbert as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colors. 

A certain woman member of a 
bicycle club recently devised a novel 
manner of entertaining the club with 
a progressive bicycle dinner- Two 
other members were taken into the 
secret by the hostess to assist in the work. 
The club’s thirty members were invited to 
dine at the home of one of the assistants and 
especially asked to come upon their machines. 
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The guests were ushered into the dining room 
and seated at five circular tables beautifully 
decorated with roses. Two courses—oysters 
and soup—with appropriate wines were served ; 
when the hostess rose up, presented a rose to 
each lady, assigned the men to their partners 
and invited the guests to mount their bikes 
and follow their leader. A three-mile run 
brought the party to the house of the member 
who suggested the entertainment, where the 
interrupted repast was resumed. Here savory 
fish, delicious roasts and entrées, game and 
salad were served, the guests doing full justice 
to the viands. The guests were again invited 
to mount their bicycles, finding their partners 
this time by the color of the ribbon streamers 
that had been fastened to the handle-bars of 
the wheel. A _ ride of two short streets 
brought them to the illuminated house and 
grounds of the remaining club-member in the 
secret. Dainty sweets and coffee were served 
and the evening finished with a progressive 
gaime of cards. 


The most unmitigated snobbery is to be 
found in the servants’ hall. During the au- 
tumn, when hundreds are stopping at country 
houses as the guests of people who are many 
times richer than themselves, sons and daugh- 
ters with limited pocket money often experi- 
ence twinges of apprehension at the deficien- 
cies in their wardrobe ; but where there is one 


twinge caused by the thought of the drawing- 


room or dining-room, a score are caused by 
the thought of the servants’ hall. Hostesses 
very often, out of mistaken kindness, assign 


r 


their girl visitors a maid to look after thei 
things. A good many girls who have to 
make a good appearance on a little money 
would prefer to keep the secrets of their ward- 
robe to themselves. It is not pleasant to know 





that the fact of our white satin dress being a 
mere whited sepulchre is being discussed over 
the servants’ supper. Nor does the young 
man who has to economize in the matter of 
pajamas and undervests welcome the man who 
condescends to unpack.and lay bare his scanty 
store of clothes. He knows that, though the 
smoking-room may judge him at his true 
value, the butler and the footman will have 
their own opinion. And nothing is so galling 
as the contempt of an inferior. 





Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 
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NEED OF THEATRE HATS AND THEATRE BODICES 
— WHITE CLOTHS FOR DRESS OCCASIONS — 
INTERLININGS FOR BLOUSE BODICES— 
OPERA CLOAKS LINED WITH PLISSE 
FLOUNCES OF MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 
—TWO DISTINGUE TYPES OF 
BLACK GOWNS—LATE 
MODELS FOR SKIRT 
CUTTING 


COSTUMES THAT LACKED FITNESS 


F there was one place above another in town 
I where it was thought safe to ask a 
stranger to be your guest, to show off 
with some pride the beauty and far-famed 





smartness in dress of New York women, it 
was at the Astoria concert. There one could 
surely count on a thoroughly well-dressed, 
brilliant audience, where fitness and elegance 
would reign and prove to be beyond criticism. 
Imagine the disappointment and humiliating 
experience of finding the orchestra chairs 
mostly occupied by women wearing street hats, 
some of them huge affairs, with long plumes 
or else bristling with feathers or spread out with 
a half dozen wings at least, while the founda- 
tions were of dark velvets or silks, with street 
gowns and jackets in many cases worn with 
them. Many of the big hats were taken off 
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and held in the lap, but others were defiantly 
worn the whole evening. Few, except those 
in the boxes, had their hair properly dressed, 
the temporarily hatless ones looking unkempt 
and dowdy as they are sure to do putting on 
and taking off hats which require pinning on 
which of necessity rumplesthe hair. A theatre 
hat and a theatre waist is as important a part 
of a woman’s toilette as her day gowns and 
hats for church and visiting, if she attends 
evening functions at all, and they should be 
worn with quite as much observance of pro- 
priety, not only in the interest of good form 
but because it is the duty of every woman, no 
matter what her age, to present as attractive an 
appearance as possible both in private and in 
public. 


WHITE CLOTH TRIMMED WITH GUIPURE AND 
GOLD 


From Paris comes the cry that white cloths 
are to be worn for ceremonious occasions, and 
are much worn for theatre-box parties, and 
greatly admired. All very fine cream-colored 
cloths are suitable, as satin cloths, suéde cloth 
and cachemire cloths especially. Asa model 
very attractive is one whose skirt is trimmed 
around the bottom with a white mohair braid 
in lattice design, and wherever the braids cross 
there is a gold buckle. A blouse waist with 
short basque fastens on the left with three 
large gold buttons having enameled thistles 
raised on their heads, and the bodice confined 
by a gold belt, enameled to match. Above 
the buttons are small white satin revers covered 
with guipure lace, with a vest front to match 
exactly. The Medici collar is also of white 
satin and covered with guipure on the outside, 
while the inside consists of fine puffings of 
white mousseline de soie. The sleeves are of 
white cloth, close fitting to the arm from the 
elbow down, and ringed with rows of white 
braid, and each one adorned with a gold 
buckle on the outside seam. It is needless to 
say the skirt lining is of white taffeta, but it 
is worth mentioning that the lining is attached 
to the skirt. 


SEPARATE LINING LOSING POPULARITY 


Both tailors and gown-makers find their 
patrons much more inclined to order linings 
attached to cloth skirts, because they think the 
skirts then hang more evenly than when sepa- 
rately mounted, and the makers certainly find 
that cloth skirts which are lined throughout 
give far less trouble afterwards. While on the 
subject of linings it is something worth know- 
ing to be told that one of the requisites of a 
smartly made blouse bodice is that the upper 
part should be separated by an interlining of 
flannel or firm linen, and in some cases by a 
light sheet of French wadding, especially if 
the figure is slender. One of the famous 
Paris makers resorts to something better than 
all three, which is this: After lining the 
bodice with taffeta that lining is then closely 
puffed on the inside with taffeta to match, and 
that gives the needed springing out from the 
figure which is so desirable. 


BLACK CLOTH—NEW SKIRTS 


There are two kinds of black gowns now 
considered extremely smart with us this winter ; 
one is a black cloth, either beautifully wrought 
over skirt and bodice with black silk machine 





























































embroidery, or with black braiding, if not 
trimmed with applications of those rich black 
passementeries so much in vogue. These 
cloth gowns are for street wear and act as a 
faultless background for handsome fur trimmed 
outside garments, and look so well with a 
charming velvet hat, particularly if one of the 
models where exquisite shadings of one color 
produce the loveliest effects. 

We have all admired that very smart and 
graceful new skirt having a deep bias circular 
flounce attached to a short sheath-like upper 
one when made artistically and correctly, 
and we shall also admire a still later model 
where the front gore is rather narrow, and the 
side spring is obtained by having the top and 
bottom separately cut, but the seam which 
they form produces a graceful curved line be- 
ginning near the bottom of each side of 
front gore, and rising up to waist band back of 
hips. This seam is almost entirely invisible in 
many materials and one is then apt to wonder 
how the effect has been obtained. There are 
materials which demand that the front gore 
should be seamed up the front and bias, but 
usually the gore is straight. The trimming, 
whatever may be chosen, should follow the 
straight sides of the gore. The skirt gores 
meet in the back, in a bias seam, and two 
distinct folds fall from the mount downwards 
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rounding. The belt worn is of beautifully 
wrought jet, with a large buckle. Nothing 
smarter can be imagined than this gown, and 
so eminently fitting for day or evening occa- 
sions. 

Besides the model for skirt just mentioned, 
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and which when correctly made is as graceful 
as possible, there is still a later skirt model, 
where the front gore is narrow and runs from 
mount to the bottom. The rest of the skirt, 
as far as the back of hips, is in two parts, pro- 
ducing a side spring, the seam rising from the 
bottom to the waist band in a pretty curve. 
In some materials this seam is quite invisible, 


and one is at a loss to make out the secret of 
form. It is found better in some instances 
to make the gore bias in the middle, but that 
depends on the kind of material used. The 
lines of whatever trimming is used should fol- 
low the straight sides of front gore. The 
back gores meet in a bias sedm at the back, 
and the skirt when hung falls in two folds 
from mount downwards, rounding beautifully 
on the ground. 
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DIAPHANOUS LININGS FOR OPERA WRAPS 


It has become the mark of extremely elegant 
sorties d’opéra recently brought over from 
Paris, that their beautiful linings should be 
trimmed with flounce after flounce of mousse- 
line de soie plissé to match, until the whole 
surface was covered. This is not only a 
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touch of light vaporous beauty, but it is said 
that such additions render the lining as warm 
as fur. For the same reason are they wearing 
at the theatres in Paris the most filmy dainty 
pélerines of mousseline de soie and chiffon 
made up of puffs and plissés, with additions 
of lace flounces. Some of them have long stole 
ends or scarfs, and fit very high about the 
neck. The white ones are great favorites, but 
one sees them in all pale colors and black. 
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UNTRIMMED VELVET SKIRTS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


Velvet gowns for young women have very 
little trimming on the skirts, and then chiefly 
on the sides of front gore. As fur, hand em- 
broidery, insetting of lace, bead or jewel, gold 
or silver embroideries, are the modish velvet 
garnitures, these are reserved for the back and 


front of a blouse, the sleeves kept quite sim- 
ple, as the epaulettes, which really belong to 
the bodice proper, are sufficient trimming for 
the sleeves. 





Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. 
















NEW DECORATIONS FOR 
HOMES IN LOUIS XVIII 
PERIOD 


Rraperies are decidedly the most import- 
D ant autumnal feature for houses both 
small and great. Draperies—in the 

exact definition of the word, not falling por- 
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tiéres, and perhaps simple lambrequins at the 
doors, mantel shelves and windows, but yards 
and yards of fringed, embroidered, and vari- 
ously decorated fabrics, looped and gathered 
whenever an opportunity offers. This winter, 
according to Paris authority, not only the 
chimney-piece, but the mirror above it, the 
doors, the beds, the divans and dressing- 
tables are all literally and completely dressed 
in strict compliance with the period of a 
Bourbon king, whose fashions have never been 
imitated before. 

It is His Majesty, Louis xvii, who is now 
a la mode, and the style of decoration he em- 
ployed is happily almost distinct from any of 
the Louis revivals in Paris. The upholsterers 
of his day not only advocated draperies when- 
ever they were possible, but the use of a great 
variety and abundance of materials. Velvet 
is nearly always the foundation hanging, upon 
which even fora single door or window four 
different kinds of silk or brocade are frequently 


VOGUE 


draped in festoons or loops, the festoons in- 
variably falling from rosette knots ; and oddly 
enough, quantities of fringes, feathers and rib- 
bons are used to highten the effect. Peacock 
feathers are being adopted for this kind of 
adornment. 

Drawing-room doors showing this style of 
decoration, framed and carved to imitate the 
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joints of a Japanese bamboo richly gilded, 
were hung with curtains of the richest crimson 
satin brocaded in large peacock designs in yel- 
low and blue, and headed by a lambrequin or 
valance of Aubusson velvet in brilliant tones 
of peacock-green figured with blue and yellow, 
over which from a bow-knot placed above the 
door fell an exquisite scarf of soft yellow silk, 
the whole being surmounted by a pyramid of 
peacock feathers, beneath which the iridescent 
breast-plumage of the same bird was set in two 
Oriental fans. Carved rosettes of gilded wood 
and broad bands of yellow satin ribbon served 
to hold the silken draperies on either side of the 
doors. 

This mixture of color may appear loud, 
garish, or in doubtful taste, but the actual ef- 


’ fect was beautiful throughout—the velvets, 


satins and silks, and even in the tapestry up- 
holstery deep rose and the varying tones of 
peacock-blues and greens predominate. Big 
full-blown roses, arrow-pierced double hearts, 
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tasseled trumpets and trails of variegated morn- 
ing-glories are the favorite designs woven into 
these decorative stuffs of the first half of the 
century—all of them a great relief from 
medallions, wreaths, fleurs-de-lys and minia- 
ture ovals of the eighteenth century periods, 
of which we have seen so much during the last 
few years. 


MASSAGE 


{TS RELATION TO HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


Njtruth there is no greater aid to beauty 
I than massage. It not only preserves 
beauty against the attacks of time, but it 
cures many defects that mar beauty even in 
youth. Many of the well-known beauties of 
the day owe their evergreen youth to a regular 
and daily course of massage. It prevents fat 
accumulating and even reduces it when ac- 
cumulated. It also gives flesh to the unduly 
thin figure. In fact, it is the chief agent of 
plastic form and cannot be too much recom- 
mended to those who have lost the lithe grace- 
fulness of youth. Massage also excites the 
vitality of the skin and makes the joints supple. 
Massage should always follow the bath, and 
not precede it, because after the bath the skin 
is most supple and flexible and more easily 
absorbs outer impressions. A feeling of 
fatigue usually follows the first massage, but 
this quickly disappears and leaves a delightful 
feeling of ease and lightness. Operators differ, 
some being real artists in massage, correcting 
defects without fatiguing ; while others fatigue 
without producing any benefit. It is not suf- 
ficient to rub, push and knead the person. 
The masseur or masseuse should know what 
part of the body and what muscles need 
massage. 

Swedish massage consists in exercising all 
the limbs of a perfectly passive patient. Rus- 
sian massage is executed with an oiled or 
soaped glove and flagellation with a birch-rod 
follows. In all cases the rubbing should be 
vigorous, and should reach the inner depths of 
the limb or body, and not be confined to the 
skin surface alone. The same with punching, 
squeezing, etc. Instead of a birch-rod, which 
sounds too much like a naughty boy's punish- 
ment, the hand or fingers may be used, or even 
a very light, flat smooth piece of wood ora 
paper-knife. 

Persons who cannot afford the expense of 
an experienced and scientific masseur or mas- 
seuse, may resort to friction, which in ordinary 
cases may be substituted for massage, espe- 
cially with the friction appliances which are 
now found in every bath-room. Some are long 
strips of leather or horse-hair with a handle at 
either end. Others are simple horse-hair or 
coarse linen gloves, which may be steeped in 
salt water, verbena water, eau-de-cologne, or 
any other tonic, and with which the whole 
body may be rubbed either by one’s self or by 
an assistant. An assistant is better, as self- 
friction is sometimes very fatiguing. 

Massage or friction usually requires thirty 
minutes to be effective. But five minutes is 
better than none at all. The Turkish masseur 
begins his operations by taking the hands and 
and then making the fingers crack, as if they 
were dislocated—after the hands. Every joint 
of the body is operated upon in the same way. 
This done, the spine is beaten, fit to break. 
But it is all done so scientifically that no pain 
is felt, and a delicious sensation of ease is the 
result, 
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Face massage wards off wrinkles better than 
any cosmetic can do, and this every woman 
may do for herself. The masseuse uses the 
purest and best of cold cream in her manipu- 
lations, and after a certain amount of rubbing 
the face is wiped off and a new supply rubbed 
in. After several applications the face is then 
washed off with Hungarian or rose-water, and 
a freezing process begun with applications of 
ice, gently administered. The face then 
blooms out into the sweetest freshness after 
this treatment is ended, and nothing can ex- 
ceed the marked improvement observable in 
all cases where the masseuse is skilful and 
thoroughly mistress of her art. 

A few hints are necessary for those who are 
not within reach of a competent facial mas- 
seuse. Dipping the ends of the first three 
fingers i.to a pot of cold cream, the cheeks 
are rubbed upward toward the eyes and side- 
ways toward the nose, many times together. 
The eyelids are rubbed from the corners to- 
ward the nose. The forehead is rubbed side- 
ways toward the centre and pressed upward, 
and downward toward the eyes, and from the 
centre toward the temples. The neck, where 
women first show the loss of youth, should be 
rubbed from back to front. Always rub the 
nose downward, the sides of the nose or nos- 
trils upward. Rub the chin upward, and the 
lips from the corners to the centre of the 
mouth. 

Hard skins are made softer by being rubbed 
with oil ; flabby skins are rendered firmer by 
being rubbed with alcohol perfumed with 
verbena, which is a great strength giver. 
Hungarian water, Felsina water and eau 
de cologne, however, are equally effica- 
cious and pleasant. Perfumed alum water 
may be tried in extreme cases of flabbiness, 
but the skin should never be allowed to be- 
come so flabby as to require extreme measures. 





A USEFUL ART 


. 


*©Of course,”’ said one old farmer to the 
other, ‘* your boy is learnin’ Latin and Greek 
at college, but is he gettin’ anything prac- 
tical ?”” 

«*Oh, yes. In the last letter he writ, he 
tells me he is takin’ lessons in fencin’.’’—De- 
troit Free Press. 


A SUDDEN RELEASE 
** Miss Kittish—dear Nellie, I am your 
slave,’ said young Mr. Dolley, in a sudden 
avowal of love. 
‘¢ Consider yourself emancipated, Mr. Dol- 
ley,”’ replied the young lady. —Life. 
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THE AUTUMN CLOTHES SHOW IN MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN—SUITABLE MORNING 
AND EVENING DRESS AS SHOWN 
AT THE 1897 HORSE SHOW 


He Americans of the middle classes have 
always been peculiar, in fact their pe- 
culiarities are of a most unaccount- 

able nature. They are given to condemning 
that which they really worship. It has always 





Verily we become nothing more than 
walking fashion plates. We may, however, 
console ourselves with the idea that everyone 
has a mission in life, and that our mission is to 
teach the great American middle class how to 
dress. Perfectly ridiculous, you think? Par- 
don me! It isnot. Just leave your box some 
afternoon during the show and take a turn 
about the garden. If you observe the crowd 
you will become convinced that everyone is 
staring at you. They do not mean to be rude 
—in fact they are not looking at you so much 
as they are at your clothes. If you are a well- 
known man then you will feel the gaze of the 





been the pride of the thorough American that 
his was a country where class distinctions did 
not exist. Equality, liberty and fraternity 
sounded well and I verily believe that a great 
many men actually think that there is no such 


thing in the United States as an exclusive set. 
That is delusion. You need only go to the 
Horse Show or some other free-to-all function 
to find the upper class in all its strength and 
power. The crowd patronizes the Horse 
Show for the sake of the clothes displayed by 
the smart set. The poor mortals who spend 
their days in trade must see what the well-off 
people are wearing, so they all go to the Horse 
Show and then great is the reformation of ward- 
robes. How this shows our weakness. Think 
of us—now I am speaking of my own set 
—leaving our houses to go toa public show 
for the purpose of supplying fashion informa- 
tion to the masses. 





public as only a candidate for public office can 
feelit. It isa great ching to be famous, but 
I think it has its drawbacks. It spoils the 
Horse Show, at any rate. No man of any re- 
finement can relish the impertinent stare of the 





crowd. It isa bore. But enough. I went 
to the Horse Show, and I was dressed as well 
as I knew how. I felt that I was on dress 
parade, and therefore every button and every 
wrinkle was correct, and now I shall set down 
suggestions for all horse shows. 

Afternoon dress should be worn. A tight- 
fitting frock of vicuna will do. Make your 
tailor put that coat on you so that the 
shoulders fit and so that the skirts drape. 
A frock coat should appear easy. I mean 
by that that it should not fit too simply. 
A man can look overdressed, and one of the 
most common faults with the average frock 
coat lies in its exactness. You want a coat 
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that will look as if you were used to it and it 
was used to you. Have it close with three 
buttons and have the lapels faced tothe button- 
holes with silk. The garment should be about 
thirty-eight inches long and the lapels should 
be about three and a quarter inches wide at 
their broadest part. The edges of the coat 
are blind stitched and the cuff has three but- 
tons upona blind vent. Have the coat as well 
as the waistcoat made of a fine cheviot or 
vicuna. The waistcoat shouldbe double- 
breasted. With this coat wear trousers of a 
fine-striped worsted or of the same material as 
the coat. I like these combinations, because I 
think loudness in formal dress should be 
avoided. For that reason I recommend the 
white shirt, with round cornered link cuffs 
and straight standing lap front or poke 
collar. The cravat should be a white silk 
four-in-hand or ascot. I think white otto- 
mans look well. Whether you have ot- 
toman or silk is a mere matter of taste. 
The gloves should be of a gray pearl tint, with 
self backs. ‘Take a chevrette glove, as the 
glacé gloves are meant for more formal occa- 
sions. Wear a high silk hat with felt band, 
and carry a natural wood stick with simple 
silver trimming. The shoes should he patent 
leathers with buttoned kid tops. The over- 


coat should be a long single-breasted Chester- 
field of undressed worsted. 
faced with silk to the edge. 


The lapels are 





VOGUE 


In the morning if you are not going in the 
ring wear your business suit. Do not indulge 
in horsey garments unless you are to ride or 
drive. There is nothing so shoddy as posing 
as a horseman when you are not one. Let 
the great crowd of onlookers dothat. You 
are a gentleman, used to horses, and used to 
good society ; therefore you need not indulge 
in peculiarities. The men who go to the 
Horse Show in golf suits and riding suits are 
not models to be followed, With your busi- 
ness suit wear a smart short covert coat, a 
derby or alpine hat, stout Craven tan gloves, 
calf or russet shoes, and a bright cravat. 

The haberdashers and the shirt tailors are 





making some very interesting displays of nov- 
elties. I find that cravatings are in much bet- 
ter qualities than formerly, and that patterns 
are not so common. By selecting your cravat 
from the piece—I mean from long shawls, 
Mauds, or de Joinvilles—you can feel assured 

that no one else will have a cravat 

precisely like yours. I have ob- 

served that some misguided men 
a have attempted to make cravats 

out of dress goods, and a friend of 
mine, in his mad search for nov- 
elties, has actually had cravats 
made from the gaudy East Indian 
fabrics that we find in the house- 
furnishing shops. While one may 
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be very independent in dress, I think the line 
should be drawn at peculiarities. An odd 
idea is not good merely because it is odd. 
You must not forget that quality—costly 
quality—is essential in cravatings. The idea 
of turning these cheap cotton drapery stuffs into 
cravats is silly—-silly because it is cheap. The 
fine heavy warp Macclesfield twills, and the 
heavy English mats, long shawls and de Join- 
villes, give us ample material for proper cra- 
vats. A man need not go out of the legiti- 
mate collections offered by smart haberdashers 
in order to secure cravatings that are costly as 
well as exclusive. In shirtings the same rule 
holds good. 





AS HE UNDERSTOOD IT 


‘«« Benny,’ asked the Sunday-school teacher, 
‘¢what is your idea of a hypocrite? *’ 

‘¢A feller that pretends to think another 
feller’s bike is better than his,’’ replied Benny. 
—Judge. 


*¢ Yes, sir,’ said the inventor, ‘* that armor- 
plate will stand any test you may give it.”” 

** I wonder,”’ said the corporation lawyer, 
thoughtfully, «¢ if it would stand the test of the 
courts ?*’——Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 
** Madge and I are entirely congenial.”” 
*¢ On any special ground ?** 
‘Yes; she hasn't read any of the books 
that I haven't read."*—Chicago Record. 
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Absolutely pure, delightful to the taste. No wonder 
it is considered the greatest table water in the world. 

Londonderry is prescribed by leading physicians 
everywhere as the most valuable remedial agent known 
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Tie Spreewalderin Costume/ 


seems quaint and curiouscom- /» 
pared with the American wo- 
Every stitch 
and frill ot these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman’s attire, 
can be made on the 
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man 
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ordinary 
every 
day sew- 
ing may 
not only 
be done 
quicker 
and with 
less fatigue 
than on any 
other ma- 
chine, but the 
most delicate 
fabrics can be 
handled with- 
out marring. 
Look for this: 
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*| | Desk Pad Calendar 


The Keep track of engagements and matters of 
daily importance in your life, on the ample 
memoranda space—and at the end of the 
year you have a journal or diary that will 
be a pleasure to refer to tor years to come. 
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two-cent stamps 
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THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 
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IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 
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-Packer’s Tar Soap 
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THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 


ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


leanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 


and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing.”’ 





THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


—Medicai Standard 

















Be * Portas Bon” 


THE USUAL HOLIDAY SHOW 
OF THINGS GOOD TO,GIVE 
(collected abroad by Mr. McHugh,) 
Not to be had elsewhere = 
Band plainly marked at reasonable prices. 
ENGLISH Secretaries, Work Tables and Screens 
of Mahogany, Library Lables and Fireside Seats ot 
Carved Oak, ** Liberty ’’ and “ Della Robbia’’ Pot- 
tery. 
FRENCH Cabinets for Writing Tables; Novel 
Colorings in Malacca Cane Chairs; The ** Cyprus”’ 
Pottery in Antique Shapes. 
DUTCH Oaken Platter Racks and Dressers: Old 
Time Hanging Clocks from Friesland; “* Holland” 
Pottery from Utrecht, Delitand The Hague; Painted 
Glass Screens and Panels from Amsterdam. 
FLEMISH Beaten Brass Placques and Boxes; 
Pewter Plates, Mugs and Jugs, 
RUSSIAN Silver and Brass Tall Candlesticks; 
Sconces and Flower Vases. 
HUNGARIAN Painted Furniture of Curious De- | 
sign ; Decorated Peasant Pottery of Unusual Fash- | 
ion; Handwrought Rugs and Door Curtains; Exam- | 
ples of Antique Embroideries. 
DAMASCENE Mosque Lamps of Painted Glass. 
Always on view. 
Vhe good Wicker Furniture, the London Draught | 
Screens, the ** Liberty’’ Velvet Cushions and the | 
Comfortable Table Seats. 
GB Leisurely Inspection is Cordially Invited. | 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO, 
42d St. W., | Wall Papers and 
** Liberty *’ Fabrics, Carriage 
at 5th Ave. | Free to all Parts of the States. 
(Trademarks Reg'd.) 
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903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St., | 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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WOMEN | 
from | 

Being a collection of portraits of ladies of | 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- | 
mond, and other A merican cities, originally | 
published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to | 
any address in the United States, Canada | 


or Mexico—securely packed in a box+on | 


receipt of price, $7.00, by the publishers STEUBEN Co., 
—Vogue, I54 Fifth Avenue, New York For saleby all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(For illustrations see pages 347, 348 ) 


JACKETS 


N exceedingly smart pink jacket is 

A made of the regulation bright red 

cloth, braided in black, each stripe 

of braid ending in a loop with a small black 
crocheted button. 

The rolling collar is in three pieces, the 
upper one being of black velvet, It is a very 
jaunty and, sportsmanlike affair, and is sold 
tor $42.50. 

For golf, and even bicycling, the same 
brilliant hued jackets are being worn this 
autumn. These are a mixture of the Norfolk 
jacket and Russian blouse, being belted in at 
the waist, but with a loose pouch front, and 
are quite severe in style, brass buttons form- 
ing the only trimming. 


DRIVING JACKET 


They are made of serge lined with bright 
plaid silk, and can be bought for from $20 
up. One very handsome jacket, better 
suited to drive to a tournament in than to 
indulge in a very energetic game of golf, is 
of red broadcloth, lined with black and white 
striped silk, with bright green velvet collar 
and cuffs, gilt buttons and a belt of gold and 
green galoon fastened with a gilt buckle ; such 
a coat costs $42. 


VELVET OUTSIDE GARMENTS 


Contrary to the prediction that the velvet 
jacket had had its day, it has reappeared 1n a 
richer and more lavishly trimmed form. 

The back of the jacket shown in the 
sketch is an unusually handsome model of 
green velvet with most curiously curved gold 
buckles fastened at the back of the collar and 
waist line, with black satin ribbons which 
end on either side of the neck in rosettes, and 
form the sash at the waist. The blouse-like 
front is unique, opening to show a vest 
matching the lining of pale blue satin covered 
with pink and green dots. A narrow ruffling 
of black chiffon and two bands of Renaissance 
embroidery in pink and green spangles con- 
ceals the opening of the vest, which is further 
enriched by a bow-like effect at the throat of 
Lierre lace and black chiffon separating and 
falling on either side in jabots. Gold links 
connected by tiny chains are fastened on 
either side of the velvet fronts to give the 
effect of having been just unfastened. The 
price of this jacket is $135. 


FOR EVENING WEAR 


Evening cloaks ate quite bewildering in 
their loveliness, One is a veritable revival of 
the Queen Anne périod, with its voluminous 
breadth and deep ruffles. It is fashioned out 
of pale gray taffeta silk, the deep flounce 
trimmed with bands of graduated widths of 
gray velvet ribbon ; is gathered with a head- 
ing toa deep corded yoke. The quaintness 
of the cloak lies in the manner in which the 
ruffles narrow up to the rolling collar in front, 
making the cloak much longer in the back. 
It is lined with turquoise-blue satin and deep 
ruffles of chiffon to match this, These also 
form the lining of the high rolling collar, 
which is fastened by long ends of ruffled blue 
chiffon and gray silk, The price of this ex- 
quisite cloak is $135. 


CISNERO CLOAK 


Long coats are too useful ever to be given 
up entirely ; this year they are quite de rigueur. 

The graceful coat in the sketch is called 
the Cisnero cloak and promises to be very 
popular. It is made of dark-green cloth with 
the bodice almost completely covered with 
stripes of narrow black mohair braid and edged 
with Persian lamb. The skirts fits closely to 
around the hips, but has box plaits at the back 
to give it the necessary fulness, It is finished 
at the waist with a loose girdle of amethysts 
set in gilt. The lining is purple satin, The 
price is $75. 


CAPES OF PLAIDED FABRICS 


Stylish traveling and golf capes made from 
large Scotch plaid shawls, the fringe being 
used to edge the hood and either side of the 
fronts, are very much in demand just now and 


may be bought for $18.50. 


WHAT THEY READ 


HUGH WYNNE, BY 8. WEIR 


MITCHELL, M.D. 


FREE QUAKER. 


with disfavor in certain select circles in 

Philadelphia, because of certain in- 
accuracies of statement concerning the Cad- 
wallader family silver or some such weighty 
matter ; and also by other prudent and right- 
minded citizens who find it unseemly in a 
physician to be seen setting down notes for 
his work of fiction on the door-steps of his 
patients. But even with these defects, Dr. 
Mitchell’s story will probably continue to 
justify its claim to ranking among the most 
important Revolutionary novels, The historical 
sense is strongly marked ; the personages, their 
garb, their furniture and their manners and 
customs are revived before our eyes with more 
or less vividness and coherency; some of 
them, as Hugh Wynne’s charming French 
mother and his formidable and tender-hearted 
aunt, Gainor, with surprising vraisemblance. 
Hugh himself is a probable enough sort of a 
hero, by no means too perfect, not very clever 
nor with any great independence of character, 
but honest, right-minded and quite acceptable. 
Probably the most subtile and finished literary 
workmanship in the book is to be found in 
the presentation of Darthea, the necessary 
pretty heroine who, by slight touches—sug- 
gestions rather than frank portrayal—is made 
to move through the story at once tangible and 
evanescent, much as we find charming women 
in real life. She had ‘some of that charm 
of mystery which few women possess ’’—and 
the neatness with which Dr. Mitchell com- 
bines, his methods is exemplified in the story 
of her: fainting at the news of the proposed 
duel : 

*¢ ¢ But there will! 
Miss Peniston. 

‘6 © Mercy upon us!’ cried my aunt ; for 
there was Darthea on the floor, and burnt 
feathers and vinegar at hand, servants running 
about, my aunt ordering ‘Cut her stay- 
strings!" AsIwas turned out, hearing my 
aunt declare: ‘I do believe she is in love with 
all the men. Is it you or the captain? What 
a shameless monkey to tumble all of a heap 
that way! It is hardly decent. Do go away, 
you goose! It’sa way she has. Did you 
never see a woman faint?’ °’ 

Some of these historical restorations have 
almost the value of sociological documents — 
as the detailed report of the Quaker meeting 
in the first volume and the portrayal of the 
humiliations and inconveniences of the British 
occupation in Philadelphia in the second. 
The peculiar advantages which the author has 
enjoyed in the way of familiarity with the 
manners of the locality of his story and with 
the descendants of many of the characters that 
figure in its pages have been supplemented by 
a quick appreciation and a discrimination and 
dignity of literary expression that in this work 
seems to have reached maturity. (New York. 
The Century Co.) 


I’ is understood that this work is viewed 


There will!’ said 








THE GIANT FABRIC 


Ith all its good points, there is the 

W disadvantage in the tailor frock 

that the lining is apt to give out 
long before the outside of the dress. It is, 
therefore, with much interest that one learns 
of a lining, termed Giant Fabric, which is 
said not to tear, shrink nor stain, and wear 
quite as long as the outside cloth, notwith- 
standing the strain that is inevitable with a 
tight-fitting gown. 

It comes in plain fast black, or printed in 
prismatic colors of very unique design, also in 
French gray, brown, cream and white. In 
conjunction with this Giant Fabric for bodices 
is a skirt lining in Roman colors on a black 
ground, which is most attractive. By simply 
sponging it with cold water all the ravages 
wrought by mud, etc., can be removed, 
leaving the material bright. These linings 
should certainly be a great boom to woman- 
kind, for it seems sheer waste to use any ma- 
terial which has as little wearing capacity as 
the ordinary linings. 


HIS MAJESTY § GREATEST SUBJECT. 
THORNBURN,. 


BY 8. 8, 


Mr. Thorburn, while dealing with that 
most dangerous of fictions, a romance of the 
coming century, shows in every line his grasp 
of Indian affairs by his ability to make their 
most perplexing problems clear to the reader. 
While his story is truly a romance, wonderful 
and adventurous in the extreme, and his hero 
suffers a little from the disadvantage of telling 
in the first person of all his marvelous perfec- 
tions, his terse and lucid setting forth of the 
very probable state of affairs in Indiain 1908, 
consequent on the present policy of the Gov- 
ernment, together with the ameliorations 
brought about by the adoption of certain 
reforms suggested by men whom England 
should delight to honor, make not only inter- 
esting reading in themselves, but throw some 
valuable side lights on what is now happening 
on the Afghan frontier. (D. Appleton.) 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


broadcloth with sleeves and under 


k* 4708 — Visiting costume of black 


bodice of green velour frissé. Trim- | 


ming on skirt and bodice and lapels of flat 
tolds, black’ taffeta figured in green. 


A fine | 


silk cord defines the edges of the folds, Toque | 


with tam O'Shanter crown of black velvet, 
the mm being covered with green velvet over 
which is laid heavily embroidered in gold 
black mousseline de soie. Two feathers, 
one green and the other black, furnish the 
side. Atthe back are pale yellow or pink 
roses or a plaiting of green or black veivet, 
according to whether the toque is to do duty 
for evening or for day wear. 

Fig. 4697—Visiting gown of blue satin- 
finished cloth. Bodice slightly bloused in 
front and trimmed with strips of narrow 
velvet pressed. Heavy embroidered jacket, 
panels of the same reaching from waist line 
to the bottom of skirt; girdle of gray 
tucked taffeta with collar to match, ruche 
of lace, 

Fig. 4696—A street costume of black 
cloth. The folds on the skirt are made of 
stitched cloth. The skirt is cut with one 
seam only down the middle of tne back. The 
corsage is trimmed with chenille, a cravat of 
lace and a deep collar with one broad stitched 
fold. Sleeves smali with all the tulness com- 
ing from a stitched seam very near the front. 
A collar and girdle of corn-flower-blue velvet. 

4698—Embroidered black mousseline de 
soie incrusted with lace, Waves of tightly 
ruched chiffon, heading two taffeta side 
plaitings. Narrow embroidered ruffle at the 
bottom. Back of skirt of accordion plaited 
taffeta trimmed with bands of insertion. 


Bodice of the plaited taffeta, with two plaited | 
ruffles over one of embroidery, forming | 


a fichu effect, crossed over to one side. 
Girdle and collar of brilliant green. 

Fig. 4713—Deep mourning gown of gros- 
grain crepe, yoke extending down the tront. 
The silk is finished with heavy cords of crépe. 
Narrow girdle of silk, The skirt is formed 
of two pieces one of crépe and an over one of 
silk which is corded like bodice and cut 
away showing the crépe skirt. 

Fig. 4704 -A smart effect for Horse Show 
gown; is of heavy mauve gros-grain without 
trimming. Sleeves shirred very full. A col- 
lar and tie of duchess flace being all that re- 
lieves the simplicity. 

Fig. 4707.—Shopping gown of brown 
braided in black.—Large square revers, but- 
tons of Russian enamel with belt to match. 
Skirt braided down two front seams. 

Fig. 4709.—Visiting gown made of blue 
cloth and velvet. The skirt is cut in two 
parts upper and lower. ‘The lower part is of 
velvet which extends up the front and is 
joined to the upper with a cord. Bodice 
fastens under the arm and has a velvet puff 
let in which is also introduced in the sleeves. 














Fig. 4712—Dinner and ball gown of robin’, 
egg blue satin. Skirt formed of narrow folds. 
Bodice cut low with three folds of same satin 
coming from each shoulder and crossing to 
our side with a rosette in embroidered chiffon 
of light yellow worked out in silver. Puffeq 
very short sleeves of same. 


A HOME RULER 


He dog shown on page 342 is Moor. 
land Pirce, a Pommerian, who has 
taken many prizes in English shows, 

He is about six years old, 





The Wallace Company, 
Silversmiths, 
226 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Silver Mounted 


Leather Goods. 


The Newest Colors, Finest 

Quality of Material, 

and the Most Distinctive ‘ 
Mountings. 


Old Books made over in new 
leathers. 
Mountings repaired and 
refinished. 








LOOK AT IT! 


Isn’t it plainly the most 
perfect dress 
gS 


binding? 
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Skirt 
Protector 


(Covered by United 
States and Foreign 
Patents) 


It is the only dress edge that looks as well attera 
season’s use as when first puton. It does not wear 
out, does not fray, does not lose color, does not injure 
the finest shoes. M is an embellishment to any dress. 
You have tried so many braids, cords, velveteens, 
rubbers, etc. and you have not found them satisfac- 
tory. Now try FEDER'S Pompadour, and you 
will find it to more than fulfill your most sanguine 
expectations, 


IT CLEANS EASILY 
A shake and the dust is off 
A rub and it’s clean 
A brush and it’s new 


Atall Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. Goddard & Sons 
98-100 Bleecker Street, New York 
In buying P dour bind- 
Important ! ji," tave Sotice Nor your owt 
protection, that the name 


FEDER’S is stamped on every 
yard. 





YOU CAN HAVE 


e Foening Post. 


Sent to any address in the United States for 75 cents per month. 
Office, 206-210 Broadway, New York 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3 Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of thear letter paper. 

(4) mye yd uestions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
1 has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
yestions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
Ofte. 


1009.. Description of Gown Pub- 
lished in Vogue of 21 Oct.—Lace for 
Blue Wool Gown—Sleeve Seams. 
To Dressmaker.—(1) Will you please give a 
iescription of the dress on the cover of Vogue 
for 21 Oct., 1897? 

(2) What finish has the back of waist, 
collar, belt, and sleeves ? 

(3) Would you line the trimming on the 
upper part of the sleeve with the dress 
goods or with silk ? 

(4) What kind of lace would you advise to 
be used on a blue wool gown? 

(5) Are there two seams in the sleeve or 
only one ? 

(1) The gown pictured on the cover of 
Vogue 21 Oct., may be made of cachemire, 
drap d’été or broadcloth, in blue, black, 
brown or gray. ‘This gown illustrated is of 
bright blue broad cloth, the yoke and collar 


are of fine guipure, the small revers on either 
side of the yoke are of hunter’s green velvet, 
the jabot is of guipure the buckle of gold 
and green enamel, the pieces on either side 
are of tucked cloth and edged with sealskin 
or beaver. The pieces over the sleeves are 
of cloth, the sleeves are tucked and trimmed 
with fur. Belt of gold braid, the front breadth 
is accordion-plaited cloth, the skirt has only 
a seam in the middle of the back and where 
it joins the front. If your cloth is too heavy 
to tuck put four rows of black braid between 
the lines of fur. 

(2) The back of the bodice is cut without 
a seair: in the middle, and is slightly bloused, 
the. elt fastens with buckle like the one in 
front. The back of the collar has two tiny 
tabs of green velvet like the revers and a 
ruche of guipure inside. The sleeves are 
pointed at the hand have a point of green 
velvet inside, and a ruffle of lace, like the 
upper left hand figure, in middle page of win- 
ter fashion number ; you may also put rows of 
gold braid on the collar, to match the belt, as 
this one has. 

(3) If your material is cloth you will not 
need to line the shoulder caps. If it is cache- 
mire line with the same. 

(4) It is not possible to state the kind of 
lace to use unless you say how you want to 
use it. If for a front, jabot or something of 
that kind, point de géne would be pretty, if 
for flat trimming guipure or some heavy lace. 
(5) There are two seams in the sleeve. 


1010. Gloves — Covert Cloth Coats— 
Tumblers and Goblets—Silver Knives, 
When Used. Albany Reader.—(1) Are 
suéde mousquetaire gloves proper for after- 
noon wear? 

(2) What gloves are correct for street wear ? 

(3) Are tan covert cloth coats worn, and is 
a velvet collar permissible ? 


(4) Which are used for water at dinner, 
goblets or tumblers ? 

(5) Are silver knives used for the informal 
dinner ? 

(1) Suéde mousquetaire gloves are correct 
for afternoon wear, and white piqué and 
glacé gloves are also worn. 

(2) Chevrette and piqué in dark tan are 
the proper gloves for street wear with tailor 
gowns. 

(3) Covert coats are always correct, and are 
made with and without velvet collars, 

(4) Both tumblers and goblets are used, but 
at formal dinners goblets matching the wine 
glasses are used. 

(5) This question is not clear. Silver 
knives are always used if you serve butter, and 
also for salads and any other course which 
need a knife, except for the roast, when a 
steel knife is used. 


1o1r. Particulars as to Evening 
Cloak. To Wickham Hall.—I consider your 
notes on fashion an authority and want your 
advise in the making of two opera cloaks. 

(1) What material would you advise— 
brocade, velvet or brocaded silk, or is there 
anything new ? 

(2) What colors are most used for opera 
wraps this season and what is their correct 
length? 

(3) Should the lining be of a contrasting 
color? Is satin or silk better for lining ? 

(4) What styles would you advise—capes 
or coats with sleeves? I believe they are 
called Empire coats. 

(5) How and with what material should 
they be trimmed? 

(6) Will cuts of opera cloaks be published 
in Vogue any time soon ? 

(1) Brocade, velvet and silk are all used for 
opera cloaks, but the white cloth is newer 
than any. 





(2) White, green, black, heliotrope 
yellow—in fact all the pretty evening shades. 
The newest length is that reaching nearly to 
the bottom of the skirt, but many are made 
reaching six or eight inches below the waist 
line. 

(3) The lining often matches thetrimming 
of the cloak. For instance, the cloak will be 
of white, with a cape and collar of green and 
a lining of white silk shot with green or, if 
the trimming is in gold, the lining wiil be 
gold. Brocades or figured silks make the 
prettiest linings. 

(4) A long straight cape is the prettiest and 
most convenient style for an evening cloak, 
See Hollander’s page of fashions in Vogue's 
winter fashion number, 4 November. 


(5) Velvet fur and lace make the prettiest 
trimmings. The evening cloak of Hollander’s 
was lovely and could just as well be made of 
brocade or cloth, which of course could not be 
accordion-plaited, or it could be made in green 
accordion-plaited silk instead of black, The 
hood cape of green or any colored velvet which 
blended with your cloak embroidered and ap- 
pliquéd with gold and lace would be very 
effective. 


(6) Cuts of evening cloaks will be pub- 
lished soon. . 


1012. Menu for After Theatre Sup- 
per. To Floria.—Please give a rather simple 
menu for a supper to be given after a theatre ? 

Oyster cocktails 
Lobster 4 la Newburg 
Paté de foie gras sandwiches Champagne 
Cream cheese and chopped walnut sandwiches 
Partridge and celery salad 
Burgundy 
Ices and Cakes 
Coffee and Liqueurs 
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Batu Gowns : 
and corded with silk. 


Lopulax and Saxclusive, 


Pure French Eiderdown. 


Trimmed 


GoLFINnG 
back of silk, lined with flannel. 


Budd: Mapison Square, West. 
Hosiery, A hictings, WGechwear, etc.,, Both 
Wedding Outfits, correct and rich, 
PRICES guite ad ceasonable as anywhere, 






ACKET : Special make. Sleeves and 


Ascot Scarr :SHeavy 
hand loomed silk, for 
wear with frock coat. 







































































REGEIVED 


WO COP! 


“JT CANNOT TEAR.” 


AMERICAN QUEEN GIANT FABRIC. 


The new fabric for waist and skirt linings, made in colors and shades to suit color and texture of the gown. 
It is positively the lightest, strongest, and best lining made—the only lining which gives the waist the much desired 
tailor-like fit, and keeps the skirt in shape. It is a perfect substitute for, and an improvement upon silk. 

Does not fade, change color or crock upon the dress, and may, therefore, be used vith the most delicate 
materials. 

Insist that your modiste use it on your new gown. 

Ask your dealer for our new Roman novelties in skirt linings. Look for the name, “Gilbert Mfg. Co.,” on 
the selvage. 





